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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends. -- James Monroe 
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Soviet Strength Now 
Put to Supreme Test 


Outcome of Battle in Russia Is 
Expected to Exert Profound 
Effect on War at Large 


GEOGRAPHIC PROBLEMS SEEN 
Great Length of Front and Level Ter- 


rain Works to Advantage 
of German Invaders 





Five years ago, in the midst of one of 
his most strident tirades, Adolf Hitler had 
some startling things to say about Russia. 
“Tf the Urals, with their immense wealth 
of raw materials; if Siberia, with its rich 
forests; and the Ukraine, with its limitless 
grain fields, were to lie within Germany.” 
he shouted, “this country under National 
Socialist leadership would swim in plenty. 


Every single German would have more 
than enough.” 
Last week. after a long period of con- 


fusion in which this statement had been 
all but forgotten. Hitler suddenly gave the 
order which started his big military ma- 
chine rolling Germany's eastern 
frontiers into the plains of western Russia. 
There was no warning. Russian peasants 
heard the drone of motors overhead in the 
dead of night, and as German bombs began 
to tear at Soviet military airfields, the 
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whole 2,500-mile frontier, from the Arctic 


icross 


to the Black Sea, leaped into action. Two 
hours later, Germany declared war on 
Russia. Only a halfhearted attempt was 


made at justification. Hitler and Goebbels 
simply characterized it as a crusade against 
communism. The long-anticipated Drang 
nach Osten—the drive to the east so dear 
to the hearts of German imperialists—thus 
began. 
Mixed Reactions 

Reactions to this new phase of the war 
have been mixed. Some people have ex- 
pressed no little pleasure at the prospect 
of two dictators locked in a death grapple 
Some, knowing England will get a respite. 
are frankly relieved. Some hope that the 
Germans will become bogged down in Rus- 
sia and, overwhelmed by the immensity of 


the undertaking, suffer the fate of Na- 
poleon. 
There are several quarters, however. 


where this view has not taken hold. One 
of them is in London. It is true that Ger- 
man involvement with Russia has earned 
Britain a respite. Large Luftwaffe con- 
tingents, formerly used against Britain, 
have been shifted to the east, and the 
British have taken advantage of this respite 
to bomb the so-called “invasion ports,” and 
the industrial regions of western Germany 
with greater fury than at any other time 
during the war. But the British under- 
stand very well that this may be only a 
brief respite. They know that if Russia 
falls. all the military power of Germany 
can then be concentrated against England 
alone. They know that possession of Rus- 
sian resources would enable Hitler to set- 
tle down for a war of almost indefinite 
duration 

It was with this in mind, on the day that 
the war began, that Prime Minister Church- 
ill stated that the British government, 
despite its dislike of communism, would 
give Russia all possible technical and eco- 
nomic aid. Hitler’s invasion of Russia, he 
said, marks the fourth great climactic 
change of the war, and carries stern im- 
plications to every Briton: 

His invasion of Russia is no more than a 
prelude to an attempted invasion of the Brit- 
(Concluded on page 6) 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 


UNITY OF EFFORT FOR DEFENSE 
One of six posters painted by Ralph Illigan to dramatize the role of industry in the defense program. 


They 


are being distributed to factories, schools, and patriotic organizations. 








No Breathing Spell 


The interpretation which many Americans have placed upon the German attack 
against Russia is that it provides a “breathing spell” for Great Britain and the United 
States. The pressure is off Britain and she has time to reorganize and strengthen her 
resources. The prospect of German invasion is postponed while Hitler is engaged in an 
adventure in the east—the same kind of adventure which proved disastrous for Napoleon. 
The United States, at the same time, gains precious months in which to press forward 
its defense program. 

There may be truth in some of these statements, but they may also be the product 
of what William Henry Chamberlin has aptly termed the “malady of wishful thinking.” 
The history of the war to date should compel one to take the realistic view that the 
“breathing spell’ may be short indeed. The dangers from which we hope to find escape 
today may become very much greater tomorrow. In this connection, the New York 
Times sounds a word of warning: 


“Let us remind ourselves once again of the speed of German land victories. Let us 
recall that Poland was conquered within three weeks; that Norway, though invaded by 
sea under the very nose of the British fleet, capitulated before a month had passed; that 
Dutch resistance was ended in four days, Belgian in two weeks more; that in another 
two weeks the Germans were in Paris; that the capitulation of France was complete less 
than a month after the Belgian surrender. The exploits of the German army and 
Luftwaffe this year, in crushing Yugoslavia within ten days, Greece in another ten days, 
and capturing the island of Crete by air in another ten days, do not show that the 
German war machine has lost any of its speed or power. 


“In Russia Hitler will find more men to conquer and more territory to cover than 
in any previous campaign. But there is every reason to believe, judging from the 
Finnish experience, that the quality of the strategists and the equipment that he will 
encounter will be definitely inferior to what he has already met in the west. In view 
of all this it seems probable that Hitler, unless British action and American equipment 
are somehow able to delay him, will be able to achieve his main military objectives in 
Russia within a few weeks. , 

“Let there be no mistake about it, a quick and complete German victory in Russia 
would be a catastrophe of the first importance for England and for America. It would 
enable Hitler to defy the British blockade, to secure petroleum and food supplies for 
years, to create a vassal regime in Russia, to seize India and the oil fields of the Near 
East, to make a temporary alliance with Japan for the seizure of China and the Nether- 
lands Indies, and to threaten the United States from both oceans. 


“The most dangerous error that Britain and America could commit would be to regard 
the German attack on Russia as a ‘breathing spell’ for themselves.” 






Bigger U. S. Defense 
Effort Contemplated 


As Program Enters Second Year, 
Greater Demands to Be Made 
on American Industry 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS NOTED 
Within Next Few Months, Production 


of War Materials of All Kinds 
Will Go into High Gear 





The defense program of the United 
States is now in the second month of its 
second year. What has been accomplished 
during that period? Is the program living 
up to the expectations of those who mapped 
it out more than a vear ago? What are 
the principal obstacles standing in the way 
of an all-out defense effort? How does our 
own production of war materials compare 
with the efforts of Germany and Great 
Britain? 

These are important questions as the 
United States ponders its position in the 
light of the war between Nazi Germany 
and Communist Russia. For, if the inter- 
pretation of Prime Minister Churchill is 
accepted, the war in the east will provide 
merely a respite, to be followed, if success- 
ful, by a desperate attempt to subdue the 
British Isles and bring the war to a close. 
Now, more than ever before, the decisive 
factor in the entire war situation is the de- 
fense effort of the United States. 


Defense Program 


In viewing the defense program of our 
own country a number of important facts 
stand out clearly. First, a great deal has 
been accomplished during the first year of 
our defense effort. Second, the program 
has, in many respects, fallen far short of 
the schedule drawn up a year ago. Third, 
the production of defense materials all 
along the line will have to be greatly 
speeded up if it is to succeed in turning 
the tide against Germany. Finally, a much 
larger program than was originally con- 
templated or than is now foreseen will have 
to be launched and carried out if final 
victory is to be achieved. 

From the standpoint of production alone; 
that is, the airplanes, tanks, trucks, guns, 
shells, and equipment of all kind, the 
United States is turning out far less than 
either of the two principal belligerents, 
England and Germany. It is estimated that 
Germany is turning out war materials at 
the rate of $2,000,000,000 a month; Eng- 
land at the rate of $1,000,000,000. The 
United States, on the other hand, up to this 
spring had managed to produce war goods 
only at an estimated rate of $500,000,000 a 
month, or one-half the British production 
and one-fourth the German. The rate dur- 
ing the greater part of the first year of the 
defense program was even lower, probably 
$250,000,000 a month. 

While the record to date is far from en- 
couraging, in certain lines the results are 
highly satisfactory. For example, by May 
the production of military aircraft had 
reached the total of 10,500 planes. And it 
must be remembered that the aircraft in- 
dustry had to start from scratch a year 
ago. Nearly half of the money which has 
been spent directly for war materials has 
gone into aircraft. It is twice the amount 
that was spent by the shipbuilding industry 
and the ordnance industries combined. 

One cannot fairly judge the defense ef- 
fort, however, by the actual number of 
planes and tanks and guns that have been 
turned out. It must be remembered that 
when the defense program was launched, 


(Concluded on page 7) 
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Historical Backsrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 














The Communist Regime of Russia 


ERHAPS the most interesting political 

and social experiment of the last two 
decades has been the effort in Russia to 
establish a Communist The word 
“effort” is used advisedly, because not even 
the Soviet leaders pretend that they have 
achieved that complete Communist society 
which was envisaged by Karl Marx and his 
disciples, while critics of the Soviet regime 
regard the Communist label as a sham mask- 
ing the personal and ruthless dictatorship 
of Josef Stalin. 

Many of the original Bolsheviki who set 
up the Soviet state in 
November 1917 were 
so naive as to believe 
that a Communist so- 
ciety, immutably ad- 
hering to a pattern 
of doctrinaire perfec- 
tion, could be decreed 
into existence. Cer- 
tainly they were pos- 
sessed by an almost 
messianic zeal that 
found expression at 
one and the same time 


state. 
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MUZZEY 


in gaudy visions of the future and cruel ex- 
cesses inflicted upon the “privileged groups” 
of the czarist The cruelties 
terror have remained to this day, though 
they have now and then been “explained 
away” by Soviet apologists as the inevitable 
cost of the process of creating a new social 
order. 


regime. and 


Foreign Opposition 

The gaudy visions, however, disappeared 
almost as soon as they were conceived. For 
the Bolsheviki quickly found that a Com- 
munist state in the heart of Europe was 
not something relished by other European 
powers. No sooner had the Allies finished 
off the Central Powers than they went after 
the young Soviet state with aggressive zeal. 
It was not until late in 1920 that Western 
Europe reconciled itself to the notion of 
living side by side with the Soviet Union of 
the Communists. 

The Bolsheviki learned, too, that in se- 
curing their frontiers, they had only just 
begun a job which was colossal in the truest 
meaning of that word. They set out, first 
of all, to give land to the impoverished 
peasants. The result was chaotic, and the 
harvest of 1921 turned out to be only about 
40 per cent of the average pre-war harvests. 
It is unnecessary here to delve into the 
reasons for the failure of this first major 
step in the revolutionary program. The 
famine that followed, taking with it the 
lives of perhaps as many as 5,000,000 
peasants, compelled Moscow to make a 
sharp retreat. It is to the credit of Lenin, 
then undisputed leader of the Soviets, that 
he saw the need for a flexible program 
tempered to fact rather than to academic 


famous 
familiarly 


text. Thus Lenin introduced the 
New Economic Policy, more 
known as the NEP. 

Under the NEP, private initiative was 
given some play. The independent farmer. 
employing hired hands, was once again per- 
mitted to market his crops. Though the 
state continued its absolute control over 
large nation-wide industries, private oper- 
ation of small and medium-sized plants was 
not only permitted but even encouraged. 
Politically, too, the period that coincided 
with the NEP was characterized by less 
despotism and a freer play of public opinion. 
Instead of dreaming dreams and idly await- 
ing the descent of the Great Miracle, 
workers’ groups sat down to serious dis- 
cussion of concrete problems. They began 
to realize that if their country was to 
achieve the reconstruction of which it was 
desperately in need, it would be achieved 
through hard and patient work rather than 
through endless discussions, however subtle 


of dialectic materialism. A genuine at- 


tempt was made during this period to 
achieve concrete results on the economic 
front. 


Post-Lenin Period 


It is fruitless to speculate on what might 
have happened in the Soviet Union had not 
Lenin died suddenly in January 1924. His 
passing, in the most critical vears of the 
revolution, ushered in a period of intrigue, 
intra-party squabbles, and a struggle for 
power that had serious effects upon the 
whole Russian economy. Josef Stalin, 
craftily outwitting his chief rival, Leon 
Trotsky, emerged from this struggle as the 
heir to Lenin’s mantle of leadership. Aban- 
doning the relatively conservative policies 
that had inspired the New Economic Policy, 
Stalin really set out to liquidate the old 
social order and one of his first moves was 
to collectivize the land, in the face of bitter 
but futile peasant opposition. 

Later, Stalin introduced the first of the 
Five Year Plans that were to make the So- 
viet a highly industrialized power. At the 
same time, he tightened his control over the 
Communist party, and, through it, over the 
entire state structure. Demanding a per- 
sonal obedience from the Communist party 
officials, he extended the activities of the 
state secret police to ensure unquestioned 
loyalty. The widespread dissension that fol- 
lowed was climixed by the famous purge 
trials in 1937. How seriously the Stalin 
policies hindered the economic and military 
development of the Soviet is a matter of 
dispute. Russian official statistics on pro- 
duction are completely misleading. The real 
strength of the Soviet Union will be tested 
and demonstrated by the events of the next 
few months when her war machine and all 
her resources will be used in a gigantic 
struggle against the might of Nazi Germany. 


Leopold Stokowski Probing New 


Fields in Musical Experiments 


LITTLE more than Leo- 
A pold Stokowski 80-odd 
young orchestra players from various parts 
of the country, drilled them intensively for 
a few weeks in Atlantic City, then presented 
them to the musical world as the All-Amer- 
ican Youth Orchestra. The young people 
were enthusiastic. It was an adventure for 
them. They comprised a new sort of organi- 
zation—a full-fledged symphony orchestra 
which was to provide other symphonies with 
first-class material. Though many critics 
were inclined to look down their noses at the 
orchestra’s playing, on the whole it enjoyed 
considerable success in its first year. After 
a tour of eastern United States, the Youth 
Orchestra traveled through the Caribbean 
and South America on a goodwill tour. It 
made phonograph recordings, and they sold 
fairly well. On the basis of last year’s 
success, a new orchestra was organized, and 
a new tour planned for 1941. 

From the beginning, however, the All- 
American Youth Orchestra experienced fi- 
nancial difficulties. It costs a great deal to 
move such an organization from city to city 
and to keep it in good form. Recently it 
was announced that the orchestra was bank- 
rupt. Mr. Stokowski indignantly denied 
this, but legal proceedings were nevertheless 
instituted in Philadelphia, and the future 
of the All-American Youth Orchestra is in 
doubt. 

Whatever the fate of the Youth Orchestra 
may be, those who have followed its con- 
ductor’s career believe that if anything can 
be done to save it, Stokowski is the man 
to do it. Long in the front rank of our 
foremost conductors, he has for a decade 
been the most discussed, the most contro- 
versial figure in the American world of 
music. Along with Mickey Mouse, Mayor 
LaGuardia, Fred Allen, and Ginger Rogers, 
he has become an integral part of the 
American scene. 

Leopold Anton Stanislaw Stokowski was 
born in London, in 1882. Save for brief 
interludes of study in Paris and Berlin, he 
has spent most of his life in Britain and 
the United States—a fact which gave rise 
to a few sharp questions as to why—as 
late as 1930—he was speaking 
English with an accent so heavy 
it was almost impossible to under- 
stand him. Educated at Oxford. 
he later became a church organist 
in London. When he first arrived 
in the United States, in 1905, he 
took a similar post in the fashion- 
able Church of St. Bartholomew 
in New York City. Too restless 
and too energetic to stay in the 
organ loft for long, he returned 
to London in a few years, then 
came back to conduct the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra. Though 
extremely young in appearance, he 
did so well in Cincinnati that in 
1912 he was offered the post of 
conductor of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, and here he became fa- 
mous. 

Stokowski had not been in Phil- 
adelphia long when stories began 
to get around about his methods. 
He was inflicting new and strange 
music upon his listeners. New 
names — Schoenberg, Stravinsky, 
and Berg appeared on his programs night 
after night. And that was not all. He had 
changed the seating of his orchestra, brought 
in a handful of new instruments (including 
a color organ, a quartertone piano, and an 
electric ‘‘thermin’’), he was conducting with- 
out a baton, and without a score, and what 
was more, he was insulting his audiences by 
chiding them (in an awful accent) on com- 
ing in late and making noises. Stokowski 
ordered all late-comers locked out of the 
hall until intermission. 

The conservative music critics and the 
trustees of the orchestra looked upon all 
this with some doubt. Some people might 
be amused, but they were not. Stokowski 
would probably have been stopped right 
there had it not been for the fact that he 
was doing remarkable things with his or- 


1 year ago 
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chestra and was winning wide laim 


During his nearly 30 years in 
phia, Stokowski proved a hard and unr 
lenting drill master at rehearsals. He 
spend hours rehearsing for a desired effect 
He would never let a 
sounded the way he wanted it sound 
This worked hardship on the players, but 
it produced results. He developed what 
came to be known as the “Philadelphia 
tone” in his strings, and he demanded and 
received from his players technical feats 
unsurpassed anywhere in the world. He dug 
up many almost-forgotten works of the old 
masters, injected new life into them and 
popularized them. Modern composers wert 
thankful to him for having given them a 
hearing. And many pieces which were con- 
sidered shocking when the Maestro first in- 
troduced them, now are to be found in 
standard concert repertoires. accepted by 
the general public as familiar and popular 


would 


until it 


thing go 


Thus, Stokowski was acquiring a big fol- 
lowing, and Philadelphia was acquiring a 
great orchestra. Young and old were clamor- 
ing for tickets. And so he retained his post 
without modifying his manner in the slight- 
est, and though some were startled at his 
arrangements of Bach’s music, and some 
were dismayed when he “squeezed the last 
drop” out of Tschaikowsky, people came 
to hear in increasing numbers, as box office 
receipts showed. 

More recently, Stokowski’s interests have 
wandered into other fields. Some hold that 
he has become bored with being a mere 
conductor. Even playing in darkened halls 
with a single light over his head. taking 
his orchestra off to another and 
“broadcasting it back” to his audiences, and 
laughing and joking with the voung people 
of Philadelphia at his youth concerts. failed 
to provide sufficient outlet for his excess 
of nervous energy. 

And so it was that he 
other fields. First he tried radio, and then 
Hollywood. In 1937 he appeared before 
an orchestra in “The Great Broadcast” 
with Jack Benny, then with Deanna Durbin 
in “One Hundred Men and a Girl.” Finally 
he joined with Walt Disney and Deems 


room 


began probe 
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Taylor in the strangest venture of all— 
‘Fantasia.’ which is now showing in some 
of the larger cities. As in the case of 
many things Stokowski has done, this pic- 
ture (actually a combination of abstract 
designs, animated cartoons with a 
background of svmphonic music) has stirred 
some sharp criticism, perhaps more so than 


strong 


anything Stokowski has done in _ half 
decade. 
Stokowski’s growing interest in Holly- 


wood, and his identification with the All- 
American Youth Orchestra, caused a serious 
rift between him and the governing board 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra with the result 
that he was forced to sever all connections 
with that organization a few months ago. 
What he will do now, if the Youth Orchestra 
dissoives in bankruptcy, is not certain 
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The American ‘Occupation’ of Bermuda 
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HAMILTON, THE CAPITAL OF BERMUDA 


HE hundreds of thousands of Americans 
who have visited Bermuda at one time 
or another will have difficulty picturing the 
change that is in progress there, now that 
the long shadow of war has fallen across 


it. This little string of islands, with a 
total area no greater than that of New 
York’s Manhattan, seems too small to 


merit the attention of the great god Mars. 
It has always been so remote from the 
busy world, too, lying as it does nearly 
600 miles from the nearest land, the coast 
of South Carolina. 

The isolation Bermuda enjoyed before 
the development of modern transportation 
profoundly influenced the history of the 
islands. They were uninhabited when the 
Spaniard, Juan de Bermudez, discovered 
them in the first years of the sixteenth 
century. Someone carved “T F 1543” ona 
high rock overlooking the ocean near what 
is now called Spittal Pond. and someone 
brought hogs to the islands, but the first 
English settlers, a century after Bermudez, 
found no one living there, and the birds 
which filled the virgin groves of cedar were 
so tame that they could be killed with 
clubs 


Natural Advantages 


The natural advantages of these far-off 
islands enabled the English to develop 
here a community unlike any to be found 
on either side of the Atlantic. First, 
there is the ideal climate. The Gulf Stream 
which flows to the west and north warms 
the winds of winter, so that the mercury 
seldom falls below 55. In summer the 
sea breezes keep the temperature from 
rising above 87 degrees. Fortunately for 
a land which has no streams or springs, the 
rainfall is quite heavy, but most of it 
comes in brief showers, usually at night. 
This excellent climate permits the Portu- 
guese farmers who take care of Bermuda’s 
agriculture to raise two crops a_ year. 
Vegetables are grown for the local market 


and Bermuda onions and the bulbs of 
Easter lilies are exported. 
Another important advantage is the 


colony’s supply of good building material. 
You have only to dig through a few inches 
of soil to come to limestone flecked with 
particles of coral. This cream-colored rock 
is soft enough to be cut with a hand saw, 
but it hardens with age when it is ex- 
posed to the air and eventually turns 
a bluish gray. Used for all building pur- 
poses, it is the chief reason why the Negro 
laborers of Bermuda live in substantial, 
weatherproof cottages instead of flimsy 
shanties. This soft, easily worked stone 
has given the colony its distinctive archi- 
tecture, too. Roofs made of it are white- 
washed, for the rainwater caught on them 
is conducted to closed stone tanks under 
the houses and used for drinking and 
washing. 

Lastly, there is the natural beauty of 
the Bermudas. Nothing splendid or ma- 
jestic is to be found there—no rushing 
torrents, thundering waterfalls, or towering 
mountains. But the long, rocky coast, par- 
ticularly on the south shore, is lined with 
picturesque gray crags and beaches of a 


delicate pink. In the shade of wind- 
twisted cedars, one may sit and watch the 
long combers breaking over coral reefs, 
endlessly agitating the blue and purple and 
translucent green of the ocean’s broad ex- 
panse. Inland one may cycle along pleasant 
white roads, between hedges of oleander 
and hibiscus or rows of palms. All of it 
is rural, tranquil, and soul-satisfying. 


System of Government 


The system of government evolved by 
the colonists made it possible for a few 
solid citizens to keep Bermuda what they 
wanted it to be, a place of pleasant and 
leisurely living for themselves and their 
families. Since a voter must own real 
estate valued at 60 pounds ($242.40 at the 
present rate of exchange), only 10 or 15 
per cent of the adult males can vote for 
members of the House of Assembly, where 
all legislation originates. The upper house 
of Parliament, the Legislative Council, is 
composed of members appointed by the 
Crown. The governor, usually an elderly 
general, is sent over by the Colonial Office 
in London, but it is the handful of business- 
men on the governor’s executive council 
who really manage the affairs of the 
colony. Their Bermuda was a land with 
no income taxes, no inheritance taxes, and 
almost no taxes on property. The tourist 
trade, as the country’s principal industry, 
was highly desirable in their view, but 
only so long as the tourists were not per- 
mitted to transform the colony into an 
American resort. Bermuda, therefore, had 
to get along without boardwalks, amuse- 
ment parks, night clubs, automobiles, and 
billboards. It soon appeared, however, 
that quiet, restful hotels and carriages and 
bicycles on peaceful country roads appealed 
to hosts of tourists, and in 1938 the 
visitors numbered 82,062, of whom 52,289 
were Americans. When it is remembered 
that there are only 31,000 Bermudians and 
that only 12,000 of these are white, it is 
easy to appreciate the magnitude of the 
business. 

The tourist trade disappeared with the 
coming of war. On September 3, 1939, 
Britain’s declaration of war was flashed 


across the Atlantic, and the crowded hotels 
emptied at as apprehensive tourists 
hurried for home. Few visited Bermuda 
the next summer, but on the first anni- 
versary of the British declaration President 
Roosevelt announced that he had trans- 
ferred 50 over-age destroyers to Britain 
and received in return the right to establish 
a number of naval and air bases on British 
soil. This summer the few tourists who 
fly or sail to Bermuda will find that the 
islands have abandoned their role as an 
American tourist paradise to assume the 
grimmer one of an American outpost. 
Across the Great Sound from Darrell’s 
Island, where the clippers come swooping 
down, are King’s Point, Tucker’s Island, 
and Morgan’s Island—all of them now 
flying the Stars and Stripes and under the 
control of the United States Navy. Not 
far away, at Grassy Bay Anchorage, long 
gray American warships lie. At the other 
end of the island chain is the United States 
Army’s base. Here half of sleepy old St. 
David’s Island has been taken over, and 
much of its rolling, cedar-covered terrain 
is doomed, unhappily, to be cleared and 
leveled. Strangely shaped Long Bird Island 
on blue Castle Harbour will soon be an 
uninteresting rectangle, for dredges, power 
shovels, and trucks are scooping up and 
filling in to make a modern flying field. 
The new Castle Harbour Hotel, once a 
luxurious establishment where a_ tourist 
was lucky to get a room for as little as $21 
a day, is now used as a barrack for Ameri- 
can soldiers, many of whom earn only 
$21 a month. About one-twelfth of Ber- 
muda’s area is under the flag of the 
United States. More than 300 people have 
had to be evicted from their homes, and 
the Americans have increased the popu- 
lation of the islands by about 20 per cent. 


once 


Americans Everywhere 


But it is not only at the bases that Ber- 
muda is conscious of the American occu- 
pation. Her hotels are filled, not with 
tourists, but with engineers, architects, and 
officers of the Army and the Navy, and in 
some rooms draftsmen work at their draw- 
ing boards until 10 every night. White- 
uniformed sailors tour the islands on bi- 
cycles or on horseback, finding it difficult 
to pass the time on shore leave. Heavy 
Army trucks speed along the narrow roads, 
sending up clouds of white dust which blind 
and choke the bicyclists and the wagon 
drivers. There is a serious shortage of 
labor, too, and workers have formed an 
association which represents their first step 
toward labor organization. Another im- 
portant fact should be mentioned. More 
American money is being poured into the 
islands now than in the palmiest days of 
the tourist trade. 

The Americans are not solely responsible 
for what is happening in and to Bermuda, 
of course. Located as it is, the colony 
could not have remained untouched by war 
even if the United States had not selected 
it for bases. 

Last fall it became the Atlantic center of 
British censorship. Hundreds of censors or 
examiners, most of them women, were 


brought here from England and other parts 
The majority are quartered 


of the Empire. 





SAWING BLOCKS OF STONE 
Houses in Bermuda ore built out of soft stone which can be cut almost as easily as wood. 


in the great yellow Bermudiana Hotel over- 
looking Hamilton Harbor, and they troop 
to work every morning at the Princess Ho- 
tel, a short distance up the road. These 
rather clannish and aloof “foreigners” have 
introduced an entirely new element 
Bermudian society, 

The location of Bermuda makes it a good 
gathering point for convoys, too, one that 
can supplement Halifax, Nova Scotia. At 
Murray’s Anchorage, off St. George’s Island, 
drab British freighters loaded with Ameri- 
can cargoes meet to depart in the company 
of war vessels for their dangerous journey 
across the ocean. 

Bathers—a few of them—still lie brown- 
ing on the warm beaches of the south 
shore. Shopkeepers still gaze placidly out 
of their darkened shops into the afternoon 
glare of Hamilton’s only business street. 
Negro hackmen in sun helmets still drowse 
behind their horses at hotel entrances—and 
mail destined to fly to New York at 120 
miles per hour is still carried to town in a 
horse-drawn vehicle at a walk. 

But the Bermuda of these things is pass- 
ing. True, British censors and British war- 
ships may be expected to disappear when 
the war is over, but what of these Americans 
who are felling trees, building barracks, 
leveling flying fields, drilling, planning, hir- 
ing labor, playing baseball? Under the 
treaty, the Americans are to remain for 99 
years. It would appear that not even the 
executive council can save the old Bermuda 
now. 
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“They’ve told the bride the groom won’t show up, but 
nobody’s got the nerve to tell the chef!’’ 
BOLTINOFF IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Mother (indicating two F’s on son’s report 
card): “What do those marks stand for?” 

Son: “Oh, that means I can go another 

half year to school and get a better education.” 
—ScRIPPAGE 


“What can I do to have 
hands?” 
“Nothing, madam, and do it all day long.” 


—LABOR 


soft, beautiful 


Sometimes the editor thinks it would be 
smart deliberately to bust the fender on the 
new car rather than suffer while waiting for 
the inevitable to happen.—Kansas City STar 


“T see one of our destroyers is reported fast 
in the mud.” 

“Well?” 

“T was just thinking that a ship fast in the 
mud ought to be a record breaker on the 
open sea.” —STANLEY WoRLD 


Uncle—‘How old 





Bachelor 
now ?” 

Proud Father—‘‘Just six months.” 

Uncle—‘‘Talk yet?” 

Father—‘Nope, not yet.” 

Uncle—“Boy, eh?’ —Capper’s WEEKLY 


is your baby 








“Does she have her own way?” 
“Does she! Why, she writes her diary a 
week ahead of time.” —GARGOYLE 


“That’s a nice little boy,” said the visitor, 
as young Junior collected his scattered toys. 
“T imagine your mother has promised you 
something if you clear up the room.” 

“She’s promised me something if I don’t.” 

—WALL STREET JOURNAL 





Prospective Recruit: “I want to join the 
Army. I’m a track athlete.” 

Sergeant: “Sorry, son, but we don’t want 
anybody who’s trained to start running when 
a gun is fired.” —--SELECTED 
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The Week at Home 


Aid for Russia? 


The German-Russian crisis found Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull too ill to carry 
the full burden of his office, and it fell to 
his undersecretary to announce the stand 
America was to take. After conferences 
with President Roosevelt and Mr. Hull, 
Sumner Welles prepared a statement de- 
claring that, though the doctrines of Com- 
munist dictatorship were as abhorrent to 
Americans as those of Nazi dictatorship, 
it is the military might of Germany which 
threatens this country. The rallying of any 
forces which oppose Hitlerism helps, there- 
fore, in the defense of the United States. 

The next day, at his press conference, 
President Roosevelt said he thought that 
Mr. Welles’ statement covered the situa- 
tion fairly well. He added that of course 
this country was going to give all the aid 
it could to the Soviet Union. 

But how effective can American aid be? 
It cannot be effec- 
tive at all unless the 
Nazi-Soviet war 
proves to be a long 
one. Britain has first 
claim on the planes, 
tanks, and munitions 
we export, and today 
our industry is not 
producing weapons 





fast enough to arm 
the British forces 
H. 8 and our own. Trans- 


SUMMER WELLES portation presents a 


difficulty, too, for shipping goods across the 
broad Pacific and over the long Trans- 
Siberian Railway into European Russia is 
a tedious and time-consuming process. 
The one thing the United States has done 
for the Soviet Union thus far has been to 
release the $40,000,000 of Russian credits 
frozen June 14 by order of the President. 


Pots and Pans Wanted 


Not many generations ago, aluminum 
cost $17 a pound to produce. After the 
middle of the last century, the develop- 
ment of a commercial process brought the 
price down to $5, and improvements ap- 
plied to this process after 1887 gradually 
reduced the price per pound to about 20 
cents. Today this light, bright metal, 
so strong, so durable, and so easy to work, 
is used in a thousand ways. Pots and 
pans, paint and cables, pistons and _ bear- 
ings, car bodies and streamlined trains are a 
few of the articles in which we see it 
every day. 

The use of aluminum in airplanes has 
made it a vital defense material. About 
5,000 pounds are needed to build one 
pursuit plane, and 30,000 pounds are 
required for the construction of a four- 
engined bomber. Last year’s output, 
412,560,000 pounds, was insufficient for 
both civilian and defense needs, so last 
February the Office of Production Manage- 
ment made aluminum the first metal to go 
on the priorities list. 

Now the OPM has asked Mayor La- 
Guardia’s Office of Civilian Defense to 
conduct a national campaign for the col- 
lection of the metal. Every housewife in 
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BRITISH FLIGHT STUDENTS 
Britain has sent 550 young men to the United States for a 30-week period of training as pilots for the Royal Air Force. 
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The above students were photographed 


at Montgomery, Alabama, headquarters of the Southeast Air Corps training center 


the country is asked to contribute all the 
used aluminumware she can spare. The 
aluminum obtained will be sold to smelters 
licensed by the OPM to buy it, and the 
funds realized from its sale will enable the 
civilian defense program to acquire some of 
the first-aid materials, firefighting appara- 
tus, and other equipment it needs. 


Gord Unionizes 


The cars which roll off the Ford assembly 
lines in the future will carry something no 
Ford has ever borne before—a union label. 
It will be prominently displayed, too, for 
it and the prospect of no more labor 
trouble are all that the Ford Motor Com- 
pany has received in return for the sweep- 
ing concessions it has made to the United 
Automobile Workers, a union 
to the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


belonging 


For years the company has fought against 
the “outside interference” of the CIO 
and the National Labor Relations Board, 
the agency which enforces the National 
Labor Relations Act. Matters came to a 
head in April, when the United Automobile 
Workers called the first strike ever to shut 
down the great River Rouge plant in Michi- 
gan. The result was that the company 
agreed to permit the NLRB to arrange 
for an election. In it the Ford employees 
expressed by an overwhelming majority 
their desire to be represented by the CIO 
union. On the second of this month the 
Ford personnel chief, a bitter opponent 
of labor organizations, began a series of 
conferences with the union the workers 
had chosen. At the conclusion of the con- 
ferences, the company gave the union 
everything it asked—and more. 

Ford will now pay a wage at least as 
high as the highest in the automobile 
industry. It will abolish its service de- 
partment, which has been attacked for 














AN EXCUSE AT LAST 


RAY IN KANSAS CITY STAR 


years as an espionage organization. More 
than 4,000 employees who claim to have 
been dismissed for union activity will be 
reinstated and paid compensation which 
will come to several million dollars. 

In addition, the Ford Company volun- 
teered to make its plants closed shops. 
Some 130,000 workers must therefore join 
the United Automobile Workers, and every 
new employee must become a member 
within 30 days after he is hired. The com- 
pany will even collect dues for the union. 
Edsel Ford, president of the company and 
son of its founder, says, “We have decided 
to go the whole way.” 


Cheching Foreign Agents 


The turn of events which has made 
Stalin Hitler’s enemy rather than his 
accomplice has brought about a change 


in espionage activity within the United 
States, some observers believe. They 
point out that Communists are not likely 
to interfere with the American defense 
effort now and suggest that those who have 
working with German agents may 
now expose the latter. 


been 


But relations with Germany are growing 
progressively worse, and new precautions 
must be taken against Nazi spies and 
saboteurs. Since the President asked Ger- 
many to close its United States consulates 
because of the “improper and unwarranted” 
activities of her representatives, two other 
important steps have been announced. 

The first of these is the State Depart- 
ment’s order that no visas for entry into 
the United States should be given to refu- 
gees from any territory under the control 
of Hitler if the refugees plan to leave close 
relatives behind. 

The second step was Congress’ amending 
a World War law so as to give the Presi- 
dent almost unlimited power to regulate 
the movement of both citizens and aliens 
who wish to our borders. 


Submarine Disaster 

In its very nature, service aboard sub- 
marines or “pig boats,” as our Navy calls 
them, is fraught with danger. The safety 
devices of the newer vessels reduce that 
danger, but they cannot eliminate it. There 
are valves to which hose lines can be at- 
tached for the purpose of pumping fresh 
air to an imprisoned crew. There are 
escape hatches fore and aft so that a 
diving bell can be fitted to the hull for 
rescuing the men. Each ship carries 
“Momsen lungs” to provide a steady sup- 
ply of oxygen for the men, as they climb 
up a fixed line to the surface. Every new 
submarine has a marker buoy containing a 
telephone, and this buoy may be shot to 
the surface in case of trouble so as to 
establish communication with the world 
above. 

Most of these devices can be fitted to 
old vessels. Over a year ago the Navy 
decided to recommission 36 submarines 


cross 


that had been lving idle for a long time. 
Among them was the 0-9, originally com- 
missioned in 1918. Reconditioned and 
fitted with all the safety appliances de- 
scribed above (except the telephone buoy), 
the 0-9 was sent out for trials. Twenty- 
four miles from Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire—not far from the where the 
submarine Squalus met with trouble two 
vears ago—the 0-9 dived and did not re- 
appear. When a black smoke bomb rose to 
the surface, rescue sped to the 
place and discovered oil, pieces of deck 
grating and cork, indications that the 
submarine’s hull was being crushed by the 
tremendous pressure to which it was sub- 


spot 


vessels 


jected. Dragging revealed that the ship 
was lying on the bottom at a depth of 
440 feet. It was built to dive to 240. 


When Clarence A. Dykstra gave up his 
chairmanship of the National Defense Me- 
diation Board to return to his post as presi- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin, his 
logical successor was the vice-chairman, 
William Hammatt 
Davis, and it was he 
whom the President 
appointed. Since last 
March, when the 
Mediation Board was 
created, Mr. Davis 
has won the praise 
of both employers 
ind employees for the 
manner in which he 
has handled difficult 
situations. 

For years he has 
been known as one of the best labor ex- 
perts in the country, although by profession 
he is a patent attorney. After his gradu- 
ation from law school in Washington, D. C.., 
just 40 years ago, he became first an ex- 
aminer in the United States Patent Office 
and then a member of a New York law 
firm. In 1906 he transferred to a Balti- 
more firm, of which he has been the senior 
member since 1920. 

During the World War he worked with 
the War Department, but after the Armis- 
tice he returned to private practice. In 
1933 the New Deal sent for him, and 
soon he was busying himself with labor 
difficulties. 

In 1937 he was appointed chairman of 
the New York State Mediation Board, 
and in this capacity he helped to settle 
hundreds of disputes and to prevent hun- 
dreds of others. The following year, as a 
member of the President’s Committee of 
Industrial Relations, he visited Great Brit- 
ain and Sweden to study labor conditions 
in those two countries. 

These years of experience with labor 
problems proved invaluable to Mr. Davis 
during the trying spring of 1941. Without 
such experience he could hardly have hoped 
to end the 75-day Allis-Chalmers strike and 
to find a solution for the General Motors 
controversy. 
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The Week Abroad 


Japan Watches 


Yosuke Matsuoka, Japanese foreign min- 
ister, was attending a theater party in Tokyo 
when word of the Nazi attack on Russia 
was received. Hastily summoned, he rushed 
to the foreign office for special conferences 
with other officials of the government. He 
later reported to the Emperor and it was 
announced that a meeting of the Imperial 
Cabinet would be held to determine Japan’s 
course of action. After further considera- 
tion this meeting was postponed pending the 
arrival of information with regard to prog- 
ress of the fighting. 

Whether or not taken. by surprise as a 
result of Hitler’s sudden about-face, Japan 
finds herself in a peculiar position. She is 
bound by a treaty of alliance to Germany 
as a partner of the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo 
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Axis, and she likewise has a recently con- 
cluded nonaggression pact with Russia. Al- 
though not obliged to take specific action 
in support of Germany, her foreign policy 
has become one of contradiction. 

For the present. it is indicated, Japan will 
remain neutral while carefully watching the 
course of events. If Germany’s campaign 
against Russia is smashing and successful 
she may decide that the time has come to 
move; either against Russia, whose Siberian 
provinces she has long dreamed of control- 
ling, or against the Netherlands Indies with 
their wealth of natural resources. A move 
in either direction might be considered safe 
because Britain and the United States would 
be facing an immensely strengthened Ger- 
many in Europe. 

In the event that the Russians are able 
to keep the Germans occupied, turning the 
long-range odds of victory against Germany, 
the Japanese might well conclude an about- 
face of their own, striving for an agreement 
with the United States and Britain, and 
abandoning their position in the Axis. 


Ship Losses 

On the wall of a big room in the closely 
guarded offices of the British Ministry of 
Shipping in London, is a huge map showing 
the seas of the world. This map is dotted 
with myriads of red-tipped pins which show 
the location of every ship flying the flag of 
or chartered by the British Empire. As 
the Admiralty learns of changes in position 
and course of one ship, a pin on the map 
is moved an inch or two this way or that. 
Among the many busy employees of the 
Ministry is one individual whose melan- 
choly task is to remove a pin each time a 
ship has been sunk. 

No less than 98 ships, totaling 461,328 
tons were sent to the bottom by the Ger- 
mans during May. This was a heavy loss 
for the British, but they perked up at the 
news that this was 119,823 tons less than 
they lost in April. What was more, the 
Admiralty reported that the development of 
new techniques had enabled the Royal Navy 
to inflict heavy losses on German U-boats. 


On the whole, however, the British have 
little to cheer about. The drop in May 
losses was due largely to a decrease in 
German raiding activities in the South At- 
lantic, the Indian Ocean, and the Pacific. 
In the danger zones of the North Atlantic 
ship sinkings have been increasing steadily, 
and it is believed that Germany is now 
maintaining a larger fleet of underseas 
raiders in the Atlantic than ever before 


Ultimatum to. fibuti 


French Somaliland, by almost any stand- 
ards, is not a pleasant place either to visit 
or live in. Like British and Italian Somali- 
land, it rises slowly from the low hot coast 
line of East Africa into a series of arid hills 
Its 42,000 people are largely Moslems who 
wander from water hole to another, 
year in and out, driving their flocks before 
them. Hides, coffee, and a little ivory is 
occasionally brought down from the hills to 
Jibuti, the one seaport of any importance, 
but the land on the small and 
barren. 


one 


whole is 


France has had good reason for holding 
on to this unproductive area, nevertheless. 
First, it lies on the western shore of Bab el 
Mandeb, the narrow straits between the 
Gulf of Aden and the Red Sea, through 
which all Suez Canal shipping must pass, 
and which the Arabs call “the 
death.’ To this extent, it serves as an East 
African Gibraltar. Second, Jibuti is the 
ocean terminal of a long, rickety railway 
which straggles back through the hills and 
overland to Addis Ababa, and for that 
reason it has long been the clearing point 
for Ethiopian imports and exports. 

Last week it was announced both in 
London and Vichy that General Sir Archi- 
bald P. Wavell, British commander in chief 
in the Middle East, had served an ultima- 
tum on the French governor of Somaliland, 
demanding that he openly declare himself 
to stand in favor of de Gaulle’s Free French 
and the British, or face either military 
action or, perhaps, blockade. In combi- 
nation with the slow but steady British and 
Free French invasion of Syria, this has 
placed an additional strain on the already 
tense relations between Britain and France. 


Seven centuries ago Europe came to know 
and fear the name of Genghis Khan. From 
somewhere out of the remote fastness of 
inner Asia he had come to kill, burn, and 
pillage with a huge army of Mongol horse- 
men. The empire he founded endured for 
several centuries under various Khans, and 
then the Mongols vanished again into Asia 
as mysteriously as they had come. 


gates of 


Mongolia today, a mere shadow of the 
former empire, is vaguely divided between 
Russia, China, and Japan. The best known 
region is the Outer Mongolian Republic, 
south of Lake Baikal, virtually a Soviet 
province. Somewhat less known is Meng 
Chiang (Lands Along the Mongol Bor- 
der), a sort of buffer state separating 


Soviet and Japanese interests. Somewhat 
smaller than Texas in area, this arid region 
contains some 6,000,000 Chinese and Mon- 
gols, with a sprinkling of Japanese traders 
and European missionaries. Historically, 
according to a recent report of the Depart- 


ment of Commerce, it has been of con- 
siderable commercial importance: 

For centuries Meng Chiang has been a 
great transit area of trade, over which cara- 
vans brought in to Kalgan, Kweisui, and 
Paotow—chief cities of Meng Chiang—the 
furs, wool, and opium that made up the 


principal part of the trade of North China 
with Turkestan, Tibet, and Mongolia. Back 
icross the desert the same camel trains took 
to the nomad peoples of Central Asia the 
teas of China and the cotton piece goods, pe 
troleum, tobacco, and miscellaneous manu 
factured products of Europe and the United 
States. 

As Japanese militarists have become in- 
creasingly interested in the strategic im- 
portance of Meng Chiang, during recent 
years, the American traders have 
forced out, caravan trade has slumped, and 
the whole economy of the region has stag- 
nated. The Japanese, chiefly interested in 
Meng Chiang as an avenue of approach to 
China or Russia, have done little to replace 
the lost American and European trade 
Not long ago, however, it began to appear 
as though there might be method in this 
indifference. Pointing to the ‘unsatisfac- 
tory” economic situation in Meng Chiang, 
a Japanese paper of considerable promi- 
nence recently hinted that Japan may be 
forced to step in and reorganize the region 
along more rational lines, thus putting an 
end to its theoretical independence. 


On its long historic journey from the 
Alps to the North Sea, cutting through 
hillsides topped with 
ancient the River Rhine seems to 
hesitate and lose its legendary character just 
before passing from Germany into Holland. 
Its waters, smudged with the smoke of tugs 
and river boats, turn from silver to gray; 
its course bends erratically back and forth 
as the land flattens out on either side. 

The Rhineland, as this region of the 
Rhine Valley is called, is the greatest in- 
dustrial center of continental Europe. Here, 
in the western corner of Germany, more 
than a dozen cities crowd one upon the 
other under plumes of smoke drifting from 
hundreds of rolling mills, foundries, blast 
furnaces, railway switching yards, chemical 
plants, and machine shops. It is a gray 
sooty region, smelling of chemicals and coal 
smoke; depressing to the eye with its rows 
of tenements, piles of greenish-yellow sul- 
phur, and flat landscape, but nevertheless of 
the highest importance in German economy. 
Here are the industrial cities of Cologne, 
Duesseldorf, and Gelsenkirchen, with their 
munitions and aircraft plants, railway cen- 
ters and oil refineries. Here also is the great 
Ruhr Valley with Dortmund, Schwerte, and 
Essen, the famous steel center. 

Taking advantage of Hitler’s preoccupa- 
tion in Russia, R.A.F. bombers, from 200 
to 300 strong, have been attacking the 


been 


forests and steep 


castles, 
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NAZI RHINELAND INDUSTRY 


Since the Nozi attack on Russia 
intensified their 


the British have 
bombings of German industry. 


Rhineland since June 11 without 
During the first week of these raids—the 
heaviest launched by Britain—Ger- 
many’s industrial heart was blasted by no 
less than six million pounds of high ex- 
plosives and countless incendiaries, and each 
night found the skies of western Germany 
aglow with the big Rhineland fires left by 
the Britisk as they turned back for their 
270-mile return flight to England. Simul- 
taneously, British planes have resumed day 
raids on the “invasion coast” of France— 
the objective behind all these raids appar- 


letup. 


ever 


ently being to do as much damage as possi- 
ble while the Luftwaffe is 
Russia 


Souiet War Chief 


Soviet Defense Commissar Marshal Sem- 
yon Timoshenko. who is charged with de- 
fending the Union in the gravest 
hour of its 23-vear existence, is a late-comer 
to the high places of the Kremlin. Though 
he has been a faithful Communist since the 
1917 revolution. last year’s edition of the 
Soviet Encyclopedia did not so much as 
mention his name. 


engaged over 


Soviet 


Timoshenko is a shrewd, tough-fibered 
officer of the boots-and-saddle school. His 
education has been very meager, and his 
distaste for intellectuals is hardly surpassed 
by that of Stalin himself. Originally a farm 
laborer on a Russian estate in Bessarabia, 
Timoshenko was drafted into the czarist 
armies in 1915, at the age of 20. Two years 
later, when the revolutions began, he went 
over to the Communists, fighting on horse- 
back with a knife between his teeth in some 
of the hardest actions of the Russian civil 
war. He was nearly killed twice. 

Advancement came slowly after that; it 
came slowly, that is, until Stalin began to 
weed the intellectuals out of his army in a 
series of ruthless but thorough purges, in 
1935. Despite his educational deficiencies, 
Timoshenko climbed the ladder rapidly. 
When the Red army came to grief in the 
snows of Finland, in the winter of 1939-40, 
he was called in to rectify the mistakes of 
others, and he did so speedily. As a reward, 
Stalin made him a marshal, and appointed 
him to the post of defense commissar. 





The Russians pin their hopes on Marshal 


Timoshenko, 
against the Nazis. 


Peoples Commissar of Defense of the Soviet Union. 


WIDE WORLD 


Timoshenko is directing the campaign of defense 


He is shown here addressing a group of Red Army officers. 
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THE NEW BATTLE FRONT 


Nazi Invasion of Russia Offers 
Test to War Machine of Soviets 


(Concluded from page 1) 


ish Isles. He hopes, no doubt, that all this 
may be accomplished before the winter comes 
and that he can overwhelm Great Britain be- 


fore the fleets and air power of the United 
States will intervene. . The Russian dan- 
ger is, therefore, our danger and the dan- 


ger of the United States, just as the cause of 
any Russian fighting for his home is the 
cause of free men and free peoples in every 
quarter of the globe. 


Soviet Military Machine 


What is the actual strength of the Soviet 
military machine? It is one of the enig- 
mas of Europe. Figures published by the 
Soviet government were never considered 
reliable by foreign experts, and none have 
been printed since 1936. On one of those 
diagrams showing the comparative military 
strength of world powers, so popular a few 
years ago, the military establishment of 
the U.S. S. R. seems a thing of tremendous 
power. According to almost any of them, 
Russia has trained reserves totaling 14,- 
000,000 men—a greater supply than any 
two countries combined. 

But this figure is more fanciful than real. 
The Soviets do not have the equipment for 
such a mass of men, nor the railway cars 
and trucks to move them. As one ob- 
server remarked, it is doubtful whether 
shoes could be found for them all, not to 
mention modern guns and grenades. The 
actual Russian army—the men who have 
guns and uniforms and know how to use 
them—is about equal quantitatively to that 
of the Reichswehr. It contains between 
2,011,000 and 2,400,000 men, organized 
into between 200 and 260 divisions. This 
compares favorably with the 244-250 div- 
isions of the German army, and it must be 
remembered that the Russian division con- 
tains more men, on the average, than the 
German. And it is more important to 
compare military strength in the terms of 
divisions, incidentally, than in terms of 
numbers of men. The division is a little 
army in itself, officered and equipped with 
nearly all types of guns. It has drilled as a 
unit, and can fight as one. 

While the plodding infantryman is the 


basic factor of the Russian army, there are 
also no less than 32 cavalry, and perhaps 
40 motorized divisions in the Soviet army. 
The degree of mechanization is high. Some 
experts place the number of Soviet tanks 
as high as 12,000—light, medium, and 
heavy—though there is some doubt as to 
their ability to stand up to German units. 
tank for tank. Russia has only three heavy 
panzer divisions, to Germany’s 13, but on 
the whole, for mechanization and size, the 
Soviet army is about the match of its 
enemy. 

The Soviet air force is believed to consist 
of from 7,000 to 11,000 planes, divided into 
140 heavy bomber squadrons, 60 light 
bomber, 460 fighter, and 110 reconnaissance 
and transport squadrons. The Russian air 
force is fairly large, and when combined 
with that of the British, manages to out- 
number the Germans in the skies, but more 
than half of it is over three years old, and 
for that reason, nearly obsolete. The 
Soviet monthly production of planes (400- 
700) is far below that of Germany, which 
runs well over 2,000. 

Russia’s navy, consisting of three ancient 
battleships of 1911 vintage, seven heavy 
and four light cruisers, 30 destroyers, about 
150 submarines, and a single aircraft car- 
rier, is hopelessly split between the Pacific 
Ocean, the Black, White, and Baltic Seas. 
Badly outnumbered by the Germans in the 
Baltic, it is only supreme in the Arctic. 


Vastness of Russia 


It has been pointed out that the vastness 
of the Russian territory has often engulfed 
Russia’s invaders, where her armies have 
failed. This was true in the case of Na- 
poleon. It might be true again. But not 
necessarily. The war is being fought in 
the great plain of eastern Europe—a plain 
which extends from the Arctic to the Black 
Sea, from the Vistula eastward to the foot- 
hills of the Urals. Hans von Eckhardt has 
described this region in his excellent and 
exhaustive book Russia: 


If we look at the map of Russia, the 


territory of the Great Russians and Ukrain- 
ians, we feel crushed by the sheer size and 
monotony of the country which, judged by 
European standards, seems illimitable; yet 
the whole of these two million square miles, 
constituting half Europe, scarcely contain a 
single spot that attracts by an offer of pro 
tection, not a single retreat, not a valley of 
any size, not a piece of rising ground, where 
one could find shelter from ruthless physical 
forces, the Russian climate, and the power 
of nature. The uniform conditions in the 
north and east crush us with an impression 
of absolute ineluctability. 

The great Russian plain has no mountains; 
the north Russia ridge, forming the watershed 
between the Dvina and the Volga, is scarcels 
more than 660 feet in height; the plateau of 
central Russia, which starts in the north in 
the highlands of the Valdai (1,140 feet), and 
stretches southward toward the middle reaches 
of the Don, and westward as far as the Volga, 
does not rise to the height of 975 feet until 
it reaches the south. The surface of the 
plateau, that rises to some 320-520 feet, is 
broken by nothing but hills and low banks 
or mounds that cannot efface the impression 
of flatness. Everything is open to the eye, 
simple and accessible. In earlier days the 
woods offered mystery and a gloom haunted 
by mythical beings; but as they were cleared 
and became mere small, scattered areas, the 
forest lost the primitive significance which it 
had still to a great extent possessed for the 
ancient Slavs. Nothing was now left to the 
people but the earth and the wide horizon, 
and their most important natural impressions 
were of expanse, monotony, and the uniform- 
ity of all existence. 

Such a terrain, flat, and 
is difficult to defend. 
valleys to “channel” the invaders along 
certain routes, no mountain barriers or 
escarpments, and few spots offering shelter 
from air bombardment. It is almost im- 
possible to hide troop movements from a 
watchful enemy. The Russian terrain, it 
might be said, is almost made to order for 
the blitzkrieg. 

Extended Front 

What makes it worse for the Russians is 
the fact that the front is so very long— 
extending from the Arctic southwestward 
into Poland, then bending back to the 
southeast like a huge letter “V” on its side. 
meeting the Danube delta at the Black 
Sea—2,500 miles from tip to tip. Hitler 
has been able to choose his points of attack 
with great care, along this straggling front 
And he has been aided immeasurably by 
the fact that some of the most vital 
regions of Russia lie—not in the safe in- 
terior—but along the outer periphery. 

Thus the richest, and at the same time 
the most exposed, section of the Soviet 
Union is the Ukraine and its nearby lands 
to the south. The Ukraine straddles the 
famous “black-soil belt’’ of southeastern 
Europe, and raises grains in great abun- 
dance. It contains the great power develop- 
ments along the Dnieper, and a big indus- 
trial area stretching from Kiev, on the 
middle Dnieper, to Rostov, at the mouth of 
the Don. Though it occupies but a fiftieth 
of the entire area of the Soviet Union, the 
Ukraine contains a quarter of the popula- 
tion of the Russian empire. It produces 
half of Russia’s coal (in the Don basin), 
65 per cent of its iron ore, 60 per cent of 
its pig iron, 45 per cent of its steel, nearly 
half its manganese, a quarter of its grain, 
a third of its potatoes. 

If Germany could occupy the Ukraine, 
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she would obtain control of 23,000,000 tans 
of grain and 12,000,000 tons of potatoes 
annually, 16,400,000 tons of iron ore, and 
some 40,000,000 workers. The Ukraine is 
so important in Russian economy that with- 
out it, Russia could not world 
power. It not only contains the materials 
and factories mentioned here—and more 
too—but it provides Russia with access to 
that thin but extremely mountainous neck 
of land between the Black and Caspian 
Seas—the Caucasus region—which has en- 
abled Russia to become the 
est oil producer in the world 


exist as a 


second great- 


Limited Occupation? 
For these reasons, observers be- 
lieve that Hitler will avoid making Na- 
poleon’s mistake; he will not, that is, try 
to occupy all of European Russia, or push 
a spearhead deep into the country. What 
he is more likely to do is to shave off im- 
portant pieces along the edges—possibly 
the Leningrad area, the frontier of Russian 
Poland, and certainly the Ukraine and 
Caucasia. Along these frontiers his lines 
of communication will be shortest, and 
along these frontiers also, anti-Soviet feel- 
ing among minority peoples—Lithuanians, 
Letts, Estonians, Poles, Rumanians, Geor- 
gians, Armenians, Turks, Persians, and 
Kurds—will probably be most intense. 


many 


Loss of the Ukraine would not necessar- 
ily spell the end of Russian resistance. Not 
immediately, anyway. There are important 
manufacturing and agricultural communi- 
ties extending from the Moscow region 
southeastward and down the valley of the 
Volga. And far inland, almost beyond the 
range of ordinary bombers, the Soviets 
have been building a big reserve area of 
mines and industries. One of these is at 
the new city of Magnitogorsk, located 
the eastern Urals, whose rolling pine-clad 
slopes, marking the border between Euro- 
pean and Asiatic Russia, contain iron ore 
in amounts estimated one billion tons 
and up. Magnitogorsk, sort of Soviet 
Pittsburgh, is the this secondary 
industrial area 


center of 


Upon the greatest enigma—that of the 
morale of Soviet peoples—we have not 
touched. Whether the Soviets are behind 
Stalin, or whether they would welcome a 
German victory to get rid of him, is some- 
thing the world will soon have an oppor- 
tunity to judge for itself, and pending de- 
velopments along the war front, it is idle 
to speculate on such a doubtful topic. It 
is possible, however, that the Russians of 
today will rally, as the Russians of the past 
rallied behind incompetent and corrupt 
czarist governments, out of a strange but 
intense feeling of nationalism. The spirit 
of this nationalism, signs of which have 
not been lacking in recent years, has been 
concisely put by Alexander Blok, a famous 
Russian poet 

“We Russians have no historical tradi- 
tions—though we carry the memory of the 
natural forces of our land. We have never 
read nor known anything about Petrarch— 
but we have heard the sound of the great 
winds roaring across our plains. The music 
of our grim natural forces echoes in us 
all.” 
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KIEV, CAPITAL OF THE UKRAINE 


Kiey was reported bombed by German or x during the first days of the attack and was regarded as one 
the Nazis’ tirst objectives. 
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INT'L NEWS 


THE FIRST ENGINE FROM A NEW PLANT 


William S. Knudsen, director of OPM 


(left), examines the first 1,700 horsepower Cyclone engine shipped to 
the Navy from the new $37,000,000 plant of the Wright Aeronautical Corporation at Cincinnati. 


Beside 


him is Orville Wright, airplane pioneer. 


the United States was woefully unprepared 
to produce war materials. It is estimated 
that a year ago we had facilities to produce 
only 10 per cent of the equipment neces- 
sary to fight a war. The principal task, 
therefore, was to build the productive ca- 
pacity necessary to turn out war materials. 
As William T. Shenkel points out in a re- 
cent special report on the defense program 
issued by Newsweek: 


Plant Expansion 


The first problem was to expand as rapidly 
as possible the nation’s defense manufacturing 
capacity. This involved the construction of 
784 new plants and facilities, the expansion 
of many other plants, and the production of 
new machinery to equip them for manu 
facturing. This has been the biggest job 
during the first vear of defense. 

An indication of how well this job has 
progressed is found in the output figures of 
the machine-tool industry, which shipped 
about $200,000,000 worth of machine tools 
in 1939 and last vear jumped its output to 
$450,000,000. This vear it expects to go up 
to the unbelievable record of $750,000,000. 

Many people seem to forget that this 
process of plant expansion and tooling is 
essential to the production of war mate- 
rials and that factories built, 
machinery made and installed in them, and 
mass production of equipment begun over- 
night. A large part of the expansion pro- 
gram has now been completed and war 
supplies will actually start production on 
a vast Mr. Shenkel continues: 


cannot be 


scale. 


Now the first period of plant expansion and 
tooling is about over and the quantity-produc- 
tion phase of defense production about to be- 
gin. Of the 784 plants and facilities started 
during the first vear of the program, 60 per 
cent have been completed and the rest will 
go into at least partial production by Septem- 
ber. 

Within the next two or three months, as 
these new plants and the expanded facilities 
of hundreds of established concerns swing into 
mass production, the United States can ex- 
pect quantity output of .30- and .50-caliber 
machine guns and ammunition, sub-machine 
guns and automatic rifles, light and medium 
tanks, smokeless powder, antiaircraft and anti 
tank guns. 

Within a very short time, the defense 
program of this country will move into high 
gear. Defense spending is expected to 
reach $1,000,000,000 a month by July and 
will increase thereafter with each passing 
month. Present plans call for the total ex- 
penditure of about $50,000,000,000 for de- 
fense by the end of 1942. In order to 
carry out this ambitious program, the ef- 
fort will have to be speeded up all along 
the line. In all probability, this figure is 
just the beginning and many people are 
now beginning to speak in terms of $100,- 
000,000,000 as the final figure. 

Allowing for the numerous shortcomings 
of the defense program and the many 
bottlenecks that have developed, defense 
has already become the leading United 
States industry. It has surpassed the auto- 
mobile industry with its gigantic produc- 


tion. However, defense production still 
accounts for only 15 per cent of our total 
industrial production, as compared with 
50 per cent in Germany and England. 

It is becoming apparent that many radi- 
cal adjustments will have to be made if 
the defense program is to move ahead at 
the required speed. For example, the 
‘‘business-as-usual” idea, with defense pro- 
duction superimposed upon normal peace- 
time production, is having to be abandoned. 


already referred, cites other examples: 


Automobile manufacturers are turning out 
Army trucks, scout and command cars, plane 
engines, and machine guns; _printing-press 
makers are manufacturing gun mounts and 


carriages, and the railway-equipment industry 
is turning its hand to the manufacture of 
tanks and guns. Farther down on the scale, 
mousetrap makers are working on Army cots 
and bird-cage manufacturers on shell fuses. 

As might be expected, the entire output of 
the firearms industry is now going to the 
government. The railway-equipment makers 
consider themselves 50 per cent defense manu- 
facturers. And the electrical-equipment indus- 
try, which produces hundreds of defense items 
including turbines for the defense plants and 
battleships, has a defense backlog equal to 
about 40 per cent of its orders. Farm-equip- 
ment makers, who turn out such necessary 
military equipment as tractors to pull heavy 
guns, are doing almost 20 per cent government 
business. 


Civilian Goods 


As America turns more and more of its 
productive capacity into defense produc- 
tion, there is likely to develop a shortage 
of certain civilian goods, especially those 
goods, like automobiles and refrigerators, 
which use the same raw materials that go 
into the production of tanks and planes and 
guns. These materials will not be available 
for civilian production. Already a large 
number of critical raw materials have been 
placed on the priorities list and are avail- 
able for civilian production only after the 
demands of the defense program have been 
met. 

Moreover, it is expected, in the near 
future, that the facilities of thousands of 
plants not now engaged in defense work 
will be utilized for defense production. In 
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THE U. S. STEEL INDUSTRY AS COMPARED TO THAT OF OTHER NATIONS 


Shortages of certain critical raw materials 
have compelled the defense officials to sub- 
ordinate normal civilian requirements to 
the output of war materials. Already the 
automobile industry, for example, has 
agreed to a 20 per cent reduction in pro- 
duction for next year and there is talk of 
a 50 per cent curtailment being imposed 
by the government. 


Adjustments Required 


In fact, one of the principal delays in 
the defense program has been caused by the 
desire of the government to prevent too 
great interference with normal production 
and consumption. It was felt that we 
could have guns and butter, but now it is 
becoming apparent that there must be a 
choice in certain instances in favor of guns. 
In the early stages of defense, there was 
no attempt to shift civilian production to 
war production, with the result that many 
factories and facilities which might have 
been used for defense continued their pro- 
duction of civilian goods. 


Now, all that is changing. More and 
more factories are being turned to the 
production of war materials of various 


kinds. There are some 96,000 manufac- 
turers in the country who are making de- 
fense articles of one kind or another. The 
aircraft and shipbuilding industries, for 
example, have turned practically their en- 
tire facilities to the manufacture of war 
goods. Others have converted a portion of 
their facilities into defense production. Mr. 
Shenkel, in the article to which we have 


this too, the production of civilian 
goods will suffer. Adjustments will have 
to be made all along the line. As in the 
World War, there may be a standardization 
of models and designs for a number of 
products, including clothing and furniture, 
in order to conserve facilities for defense 
production. 

There is another side to the defense pic- 


way, 


ture Many factories are simply not 
equipped to produce defense goods and find 
that they cannot go ahead with their normal 
production because of the shortage of sup- 
plies that is becoming apparent. There are 
reported to be already 10 entire industries 
which will either have to down or 
enter a new line of production. Concerns 
which manufacture vacuum cleaners, radios, 
washing machines, and dozens of others 
are directly affected because the materials 
they require are the very ones which are 
needed for defense. They are thus com- 
petitors and must hastily make adjustments 
if disastrous dislocations are to be avoided. 
The United States News in its current issue 
points out that rubber rations will affect 
30,000 items. “Steel rations will force some 
5,000 plants to get defense orders or re- 
adjust.” 


close 


If the job ahead seems staggering, and 
if the results thus far achieved seem to have 
fallen short of expectations, there is a far 
brighter side to the picture. The potential 
industrial strength of the United States 
was at least half again larger in 1939 than 
it was at the close of the World War. The 
man-hour productivity of labor was twice 
as great in 1939 as in 1919. 

The United States therefore has the ca- 
pacity to produce the weapons and equip- 
ment essential to defense. It can even sur- 
pass any rival in the world, given time, 
will, and organization. Something of the 
magnitude of the job ahead is set forth 
by the United States News: 


Job Can Be Done 


“The job is immense. How immense is 
shown by official estimates of the produc- 
tion rate of war goods that will be required 
to overcome the present lead of Germany’s 
Europe and to pass that lead. Those esti- 
mates are that, to accomplish this job, the 
United States will need to produce at least 
$30,000.000,000 worth of war materials a 
year. 

“This means: Ten times as much in war 
material must be produced as was produced 
in the year of effort just ended. To pro- 
duce 10 times the May 1940 to May 1941 
volume of war goods means that LU. S. in- 
dustry is going to be forced into a major 
readjustment that will transform its whole 
function from one of producing peacetime 
goods to producing war goods. 

“To shift from a peace to a war economy 
involved difficulty and even destruction for 
many business enterprises that cannot fit 
into a war machine 

“But: Once adjusted, American industry 
can be irresistible. 

“The reason is that, within the United 
States alone, is located nearly 60 per cent 
of the world’s heavy industry and nearly 
40 per cent of the entire world’s capacity 
for production. Once that vast potential 
power is mobilized for war production it 
will far outstrip anything that any other 
part of the world can offer.” 





INT'L NEWS 


WAR GAME IN EARNEST 


As industry wee out the weapons in increasing quantities the Army is learning to use them. 


Above is a 


5-MM howitzer booming in the ‘Battle of Tennessee’ during recent maneuvers. 
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HERE was a time when diplomatic 

posts were largely social in nature; 

when they were handed out as rewards 
to the men who had contributed heavily to 
the campaign chest of the party in power 
and to the men who had sufficient private 
funds to discharge the obligations 
involved in the various ambassadorships and 
ministerships. Now, all that has changed, 
as last week’s issue of the United States 
News points out: 


social 


The life of an American diplomat no longer 
is what it once was. There was a time, not 





AMBASSADOR WINANT 


long ago, when diplomatic posts went to the 
highest bidders among those who contributed 
to party campaign chests. Social life in the cap- 
itals of Europe was gay, and the rich eagerly 
sought those posts. 

In those days, the most difficult problem 
of an ambassador at the Court of St. James’s, 
for instance, was to choose among dowagers 
who, with their daughters, sought to be pre- 
sented at court. The life of a minister to 
China or a minister to a Balkan nation was 
one of some ease and pleasure. 

Today all is different. Instead of attending 
court, an ambassador must take his chance 
with others in dodging bombs. Instead of 
attending parties and maintaining social stand- 
ing, the diplomat of today must work intensely 
and bear heavy responsibilities. Instead of 
traveling in style, the diplomat, more often 
than not, takes his life in his hands to per- 
form his functions. 

The dramatic nature of this change is illus 
trated by three American diplomats recently 
returned home 

First, there is John Winant. Mr. 
represents this country in London. His mis- 
sion is so vital and his advices so secret 
that he must travel in person to deliver them 
to the President. What he thinks and what 
he reports is a major world mystery and a 
matter of world-wide importance. What he 
reports back to the British will affect the 
course of the war and of American relation- 
ship to the war. 

Then, there is Nelson Johnson. Mr. John 
son is back from Chungking. In that capital, 
as in London, an ambassador’s life is one of 
danger from constant air attack. Mr. John- 
son reported from another lend-lease capital. 


Winant 


The third is Arthur Bliss Lane. Mr. Lane 
is back from Belgrade, Yugoslavia That 
once gay Balkan capital is shattered. Mr 


Lane’s home has been destroyed by bombs. 


Chungking Diary 

It was not long ago that Chungking was 
known merely as a third-rate Chinese river 
port, where occasional travelers spent the 





EIGNER FROM BLACK STAR 


WATER CARRIERS IN CHUNGKING 


night before setting out for a sightseeing 
trip through the impressive gorges of the 
upper Yangtze. But in the last two and a 


half years, since it became the seat of 
General Chiang Kai-shek’s government, 
Chungking has developed into one of 


China’s larger cities, with a metropolitan 
population approaching 800,000. The prob- 
lems which have arisen with the capital’s 
mushroom growth are described in the July 
Asia by Y. P. Mei: 


The housing conditions of Chungking offer 


little more comfort than its climate. The 
city is built on a narrow, stony peninsula 
inserted, as it were, in the forking where 


the Kialin River joins the Yangtze. Houses, like 
the rice fields, have been scattered in every 
direction and erected in tiers. Most 
of the wartime houses are nothing more than 
scaffolding with the interstices filled up with 
bamboo matting and a layer of mud. The 
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cleverest of the workmen can do wonders 
though, and some of the finished products 


look not unlike buildings of concrete until— 
until they are shaken down by a nearby 
bomb explosion. Rooms are few and rent 


is very high. 

Although Chungking lies in the heart of 
one of China’s most fertile farm regions 
transportation difficulties, hoarding, and 
profiteering have combined to send food 
prices sky high. Bread is $1.20 (Chinese 
currency) a loaf, milk is $2 a pint, eggs 
are $3 a dozen. A housemaid is glad to 
work for $20 a month if, in addition, she 
can get her board. Mr. Mei estimates that 
prices generally have risen about 1,000 per 
cent since the start of the war. That means 
times as much—if you can 
Most of Chungking cannot. 


you 
afford it 


pay 10 


In spite of its many drawbacks, Chungking 
must be ranked A-1 as far as anti-air-raid 
protection is concerned. The rugged topog- 
raphy of the town, which makes transporta- 
tion on any wheeled vehicle such a risky 
proposition, enables dugouts in solid rock to 
be made right by the roadside or in your 
backyard. There are thousands of dugouts, 
public and private, scattered all over town, 
adequate to accommodate most of the popula- 
tion. Many persons, including world 
travelers, have declared that they would rather 
undergo an air raid—if they must, we assume 
in Chungking than in any other city in the 
world. 


Ze Souse American Way 


The Hollywood gentlemen who did their 
cinematic and colossal best to whoop it up 


for hemisphere solidarity have been sad- 





UNITED ARTISTS 


A SCENE IN “THE GREAT DICTATOR” 


dened by the reception given in South 
America to their screen achievements. What 
Hollywood had in mind, it appears, was a 
series of movies which would (a) provide 
entertainment to both United States and 
Latin American audiences, (b) portray the 
lives and habits of our good Latin neighbors 
(c) make money. The first product of these 
multiple purposes was a movie dubbed 
‘Down Argentine Way.” In the United 
States it proved to be quite a box-office 
success. In Buenos Aires, it was a riot— 
literally. At one theater it was booed with 
such unrestrained Latin vigor that the police 
had to be called out to subdue the crowd 
“That Night in Rio,’ Hollywood’s second 
patriotic effort, fared only slightly better in 
the Brazilian capital. 

Our good neighbors take their movies 
quite seriously and are disturbed by the 
reflection that Hollywood’s notion of Latin 
American culture and folkways is so com- 
pletely wide of the mark. In a recent article 
in the New York Herald-Tribune, Irineu 
Macedo Soares, a South American writer, 
indicated what was wrong with the movie 
productions: 

Consider “That Night in Rio.” From the 
Brazilian viewpoint this film is beneath criti- 
cism. To understand the indignation felt 
against this picture, imagine how an American 
would react to the following: Let us say a rep- 
utable film studio of Rio de Janeiro or 
Buenos Aires distributes a film called ‘That 
Night in New York,” for exhibition to Ameri- 
can audiences. Its theme—the life of an 
American industrialist—the action taking place 
in 1941. The central character—a_ dis- 
tinguished Yankee who has a title—the ‘“Mar- 
quis de Cleveland Smith Morgan” of New 
Jersey! This anomaly has with him an 
indefinite retinue, whose manners might be 
those of a Turk, attitudes those of a China- 
man, sentiments those of an Eskimo (any- 
thing but those native to the United States 
of America). Topping this, the film is lib- 
erally sprinkled with music—the Mexican 
bolero, mixed, however intelligently, with 
songs of Hawaii—and presented to the public 





as the ultimate, the best expression of the 
arts and the most interesting features in the 
United States of America. Would such a bi- 
zarre spectacle be accepted here? Despite the 
admirable sense of humor and tolerance of the 
people, the critics and the fans alike would 
immediately consign the production to the 
ash heap—a flop 


After Imperialism—What? 


Americans are used to hearing imperial- 
ism condemned as a wicked system which 
should be done away with. The possibility 
of its having certain good points and the 
problem of finding something to take its 
place are matters not generally discussed. 
Our attention is called to both of them by 
an article which Albert Viton has just pub- 
lished in the summer number of The Vir- 
ginia Quarterly Review. 

Mr. Viton attempts no defense of im- 
perialism. “Both in theory and in practice,” 
he says, “imperialism was synonymous with 
robbery, exploitation, slavery, and rule by 
whip or gun.” The natives of the British 
and French colonial possessions are still 
illiterate, unhealthy, and short-lived. Co- 
lonial wages are the lowest in the world, 
and working conditions could hardly be 
worse under outright slavery. 

But imperialism has accomplished two 
things, he points out. First, it has done at 
least something to develop the colored races, 
which, once they had been brought into 
contact with a more advanced civilization, 
had to be prepared to cope with it. Without 
the services of white officials and the gold 
of white investors, the colored peoples could 
have made no and it was only 
imperialism which made the officials and 
the investors willing to participate in the 
project. Second, imperialism helped the 
western world by opening four continents 
to commerce, finding new fields for invest 
ment, and securing new areas for settlement. 
It did this by bringing law and order to 
lands that had never known them. 

But imperialism has accomplished its 
missions in such a cruel and wasteful way 
that a practical substitute for it is badly 
needed. Says Mr. Viton: 


progress, 


An increasingly progressive western de- 
mocracy will not look with favor upon the 
continuance of imperialist exploitation; nor 
will the colonial peoples themselves continue 
to submit to the inefficient, wasteful, and 
exploiting prewar regimes 

But what agency would undertake the 
civilizing work that remains to be done among 
backward peoples if imperialism were to be 
abolished? What agency would supervise 
and finance the colonization projects? That, 
it seems to me, is the fundamental question. 

It is up to us to evolve a workable 
plan for managing backward peoples in the 
new democratic world order which we hope 
to establish at the end of the war. 


“Oil Cans” of the Sea 


Much has been heard recently of tankers 
and the important role they are playing in 
the war. Most of the oil required to keep 
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the British war machine moving is supplied 


by tankers; “oil cans” of the sea as they 
are often called. Because so many Ameri- 
can tankers are used in supplying British 
the the United 
States is threatened by a shortage of gaso- 
line and oil. In a recent article in the 
New York Times Magazine, Russell Owen 
tells something of the tankers and the work 
they are doing: 


needs, eastern section of 


Tankers circle the world, carrying their 
cargoes across the oceans, through danger 
zones, up peaceful coasts such as those of 
the United States, for it is cheaper to carry 
oil by sea than by rail. In June 1939, there 
were 1,731 tankers of over 1,000 tons under 
all flags. They had a gross tonnage nearly 
one-sixth that of the world’s merchant fleet. 
The United States alone, at the beginning of 


this year, had 467 tankers of 500 tons or 
more, totaling 2,948,264 tons and with a 
cargo capacity of 34,344,108 barrels. 


These ‘“‘oil cans” of the sea are big ferry- 
boats, shuttling crude oil, lubricating oil or 
gasoline and, when riding light, using water 
as ballast. It is a strenuous life for their 
crews, as any tired skipper who has been 
up all night groping his way close along a 
foggy coast or getting the feel of his heavy 
ship through his legs and wondering how much 
more she will stand will tell you. 
Considering the dangerous nature of their 
cargoes and the precarious coastal waters 
in which they often operate, the tankers’ 
record for safety is remarkable. One never 
hears now of a tanker breaking in two as a 
ship did years ago off the Jersey coast; 
seldom do tankers go up in flames at sea 


through accident. They are about as safe 
as human ingenuity can make them. 
Lessons of the War 

In the current number of The Yale 


Review, Hanson Baldwin, the well-known 
writer on military affairs, asserts that this 
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war has brought about a revolution in mili- 
tary thinking, a revolution that will not only 
determine the outcome of the war but will 
largely shape the world of tomorrow. No 
new strategical principles have been de- 
veloped. In the campaign against Poland. 
for example, the Germans used basic prin- 
ciples which go back to Hannibal. But the 
tactical methods, and especially the equip- 
ment and machines which have given birth 
to these methods, are something new: 

For they are methods which are built around 
the internal combustion engine in the air and 
on the ground; it is that engine—the gasoline 
engine and the Diesel—in planes and in 
tanks and in trucks which has made the pres- 
ent war a prototype for future wars and 
utterly different from past wars. The World 
War was in a sense a tactical child of our 
Civil War, but the totalitarian war of 1941 
has transcended all past tactical experience 
and has outlined the grim shape of things 
to come. 

One of the primary lessons to be drawn 
from this war is that an army which does 
not have a large part of its strength organ- 
ized in tank divisions and fast-moving in- 
fantry isa doomed army. It must also have 
the support of a carefully organized air 
force. In the modern blitzkrieg type of 
war, Mr. Baldwin writes, planes are not only 
the eyes of the army and troop transports; 
they are also a part of its artillery. With 
regard to the war at sea, Mr. Baldwin 
points out that the airplane has made naval 
operations in narrow waters hazardous. It 
has forced modifications in ship design. But 
sea power still retains its vital place in 
warfare 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Bab el Mandeb 
(bahb’ el’ mahn’deb), Jibuti (jee-boo’tee), 
Dnieper (nee’pur), Duesseldorf (dus’el-dorf— 
u as in use), Dvina (dvee-nah’), Gelsenkirchen 
(gel-zen-keer’shen), Goebbels (guh’bels), Kal- 
gan (kahl-gahn’), Kiev (kee’yef), Kweisui 
(kway’soo-ee’), Magnitogorsk (mahg-nee’to- 
gorsk’), Meng Chiang (meng’ jee’ong’), Pao- 
tow (pah’oe-tou’—ou as in out), Rostov 
(ros-tof’), Schwerte (shvair’tuh), Timoshenko 
(tee-moe-shen’koe), Valdai (vahl-di’—7 as in 
ice). 





